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ABSTRACT 

This study attempts to estimate the federal 
resources required to fulfill the aspirations of Americans for 
post-secondary education and draws up 2 possible levels of support to 
be reached by 1976 — one to meet the nation’s minimum aspirations and 
one which is more likely to allow the poor to participate in 
post-secondary education. The report is divided in 4 parts. Part 1 
discusses the benefits of higher education and examines the 
revolution in social demand for higher education. Part 2 summarizes 
the research on certain policies of post-secondary institutions. It 
also presents an analysis of the relation of institutional 
characteristics to admission policies and subsidies to students. Part 
3 deals with graduate education and the pros and cons of general 
institutional aid. Part 4 is devoted to estimating financial needs of 
students and institutions, outlining a program and discussing various 
alternative levels of federal aid to higher education. Eight 
appendices containing mostly statistical data are attached. (AF) 
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Introduction and Summary 



This study attempts to estimate the Federal re- 
sources required to fulfill the aspirations of Ameri- 
cans for post-secondary education. It draws up two 
possible levels of support for 1976: one just to meet 
the minimum aspirations of this Nation, $1.8 billion 
for student support, with possibly another §2.0 bil- 
lion for institutional support; and another budget 
which is more likely to allow the poor to participate 
in post-secondary education on an equal footing 
with the well-to-do, equality of opportunity for the 
poor, §3.5 billion for student support, plus §4.5 bil- 
lion in institutional aid. The rationale for these 
recommendations is summarized below. 

Arguments for Federal Aid to Higher Education. 
— As the patterns of college attendance have 
changed, some of the more conventional arguments 
for Federal support to higher education have lost 
their cogency while others, mostly addressed to is- 
sues of social mobility and equality, are becoming 
more important. 

Most of the validity is gone from the once com- 
monly heard argument to justify Federal concern 
for higher education — the need to train a pool of 
highly skilled manpower to support the technologi- 
cal progress of our society. Since the original build- 
up of R&D expenses flattened out and increasing 
numbers of college graduates are entering the labor 
force, even such conservative projections as those 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, are forecasting a slight surplus in the 
number of college graduates needed to man those 
jobs which were traditionally filled by college 
trained manpower. 

If this argument is no longer relevant, there is 
still the claim that the productivity of college grad- 
uates is somewhat higher than that of noncollege 
graduates. Yet even here the argument appears to 
be strained. Unless capital accumulation is suffi- 
cient to allow labor’s productivity to glow, such 
increase in productivity may not materialize. A re- 
cent cross-sectional study of increases in produc- 
tivity tends to throw some question upon the role 
of highly educated people in increasing productiv- 
ity. Other recent studies also indicate that ability 
rather than education may have played a greater 



part in determining productivity increases than was 
hitherto believed. 

The proposition that individuals with more edu- 
cation are likely to adjust better to technological 
change, and hence to participate in the labor force 
for longer time periods, is somewhat more con- 
vincing. While a person with little education may 
feel defeated if he has to change jobs in his middle 
50’s, a person with a college degree is not likely to 
withdraw from the labor force. 

A more telling argument is that higher education 
assists the social mobility of those whose parents are 
poor, assuming they are motivated to attend post- 
secondary institutions. In addition, subsidies to col- 
lege students are likely to result in smaller absolute 
income differentials between incomes, if personal 
rates of return on investments for education remain 
constant and personal outlay goes down by the 
amount of the subsidy. It is quite likely also that 
the anticipated rate of return will decline as sub- 
sidies reduce the risks of undertaking post-secondary 
studies. 

An increase in college graduates over and above 
the number required by a technologically advanced 
society is likely to have the additional benefit of 
equalizing incomes, promoting mobility, and help- 
ing achieve a society with fewer inequalities and 
tensions. 

Another argument has been advanced in terms 
of overall efforts to improve the quality of life, 
that is, that the United States can afford to extend 
higher education to an increasing number of stu- 
dents because of the affluence of the society. Al- 
though this is a social rather than an economic 
argument, it does have merit in promoting the as- 
pirations for a better America. At the same time 
we should not overlook the fact that by investing 
in higher education we may have to forego spend- 
ing money on something else. 

In the short run, with scarce Federal resources, 
it is important that the Federal Government con- 
centrate on supporting those activities which are 
least likely to be financed by individuals, institu- 
tions, and States. The Federal interest should in- 
clude not only the quantity of education, but its 



quality as well. (Chapter 1) 

Changes in Aspiration to Post-Secondary Edu- 
cation. — While college attendance increased propor- 
tionately for all income groups between 1940 and 
1960, propensities to attend college have changed 
dramatically between '60 and ’69. 

This is what has happened so far: 

• Between 1939 and 1959, young people from all 
income groups increased their aspirations to 
attend college at a uniform rate. 

• Between 1960 and 1966, a new trend started 
manifesting itself. The aspirations of the poor 
to a college degree began to catch up with 
those of the rich. Twice as high a proportion 
of high school seniors from the lowest income 
quartile hoped to attend college in 1966 as did 
in 1959. The increase was from 23 percent to 
46 percent. The proportion of high school sen- 
iors from families in the second income quartile 
— families whose income is below the median — 
who expected to enroll in college rose from 40 
percent in 1959 to 52 percent in 1966. This was 
an increase of 30 percent. The desire to attend 
college grew more modestly in the upper two 
income quartiles, from 52 percent to 65 per- 
cent of seniors in the third quartile, and from 
68 percent to 74 percent of those in the high- 
est quartile in 1966. 

These changes in expectations are reflected in 
enrollments. We estimate that 230,000 more fresh- 
men enrolled in college full time in the fall of 1968 
than would have been expected if the trend of 1956- 
65 had been followed. About 65,000 of these fresh- 
men enrolled in college full time in the fall of 1968 
§5,000 a year, the bottom quartile of the income 
distribution. Another 61,000 came from the second 
quartile. Altogether, 217,000 out of the quarter mil- 
lion total increase in enrollments came from other 
than the traditional sources of college students in 
the 1950’s. 

The increasing rate of post-secondary school at- 
tendance by students from poorer families became 
apparent soon after the enactment of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. During v the academic year 
that began in 1966, some 900,000 students received 
financial assistance under one or more of the Fed- 
eral aid programs administered by the U.S. Office 
of Education. During 1968-69, the number of young 
people aided by Office of Education programs alone 
is expected to exceed 1.5 million students. Mean- 
while, considerable additional aid is also available 
through the Veterans’ Administration. The Vet- 



erans’ Administration will have contributed §323 
million to student finances in the academic year 
1968-69, and expects to increase this aid to §425 
million in the academic year starting in September 
1969. (Chapter 2) 

Projection of Enrollments to 1976 . — The Office 
of Program Planning and Evaluation has pro- 
jected two possible levels of enrollment in post- 
secondary education between this year and 1976. 
Both projections are based on a model which takes 
into account the dynamic changes in the desire to 
go to college by income and ability quartile. The 
first projection, referred to for convenience as the 
OPPE Model, projects attendance rates by income 
and ability quartile, using past trends, to arrive at 
the estimate of 8.5 million full-time equivalent stu- 
dents in 1976. The second projection, referred to as 
the “complete equality projection,” estimates en- 
rollments in 1976 at 9.2 million full-time equivalent 
students. The attendance patterns used in the latter 
projection are based on the assumption that all in- 
come groups will match the attendance patterns of 
the upper income quartile. This estimate can be 
taken as an upper limit of the possible enrollment 
given unlimited availability of student aid. Even 
the lower projection is .4 million students higher 
than the National Center for Educational Statistics 
estimates for that year. This lower projection im- 
plies that not all students who wish to enroll in 
post-secondary education are likely to be afforded 
this opportunity, if other things remain equal. 
(Chapter 3) 

Institutional Characteristics. — After considering 
the developments in student enrollments, this report 
examines certain features of the post-secondary sys- 
tem. It was surprising to learn that course offerings 
in central cities, other urban areas, and non- 
urban areas do not differ much either by subject 
matter or level (graduate or undergraduate). By 
contrast, the courses do differ according to day or 
night offerings. Science courses, for example, are 
less likely to be offered at night than during the 
day. Another striking finding uncovered by the 
study is that private universities offer roughly one- 
third of their courses at the graduate level as com- 
pared to one-fourth for public universities. In the 
Nation, as a whole, 18 percent of the total course 
offerings are at the graduate level. 

The variety of levels at which courses are offered 
has crucial impact on the costs incurred by a school. 
A study of instructional costs incurred by 14 col- 
leges and universities in the Oklahoma State system, 
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for example, pointed up important differences in 
the expenditures per credit hour for science and 
non-science courses, as well as for similar courses 
according to level. Lower level undergraduate 
courses in science were found to be only half as 
expensive as upper level undergraduate offerings. 
Graduate courses in science cost the institution 
roughly 4 or 5 times as much as lower level under- 
graduate courses. In the non-science field, the dif- 
ference is somewhat less pronounced, and the overall 
costs are somewhat lower. 

A comparison of costs in the Oklahoma State 
system between 1961 and 1967 indicated that pres- 
tige institutions increased their outlays during this 
period somewhat more rapidly than did average 
colleges. An analysis of expenditure developments 
throughout the United States by type of school for 
the periods 1961-62, 1963-64, and 1965-66 showed 
first, the range of costs incurred within a given type 
of institution is extremely wide. Second, the educa- 
tional costs (instructional costs and some addi- 
tional outlays for libraries, faculties, etc.) per stand- 
ard undeigraduate student have fallen in six out of 
eight classes, in constant dollars between ’61-’62 and 
’65-’66. For all institutions, in constant dollars, 
these costs declined some 6 percent. This may be 
an interesting clue to the economic causes of the 
unrest on the campuses. 

In analyzing the causes for student unrest, the 
findings about the level of subsidy which schools 
offer to the average student may also be relevant. 
While tuition costs went up, the subsidy per student 
remained fairly constant between 1964 and 1966. 
This is an important finding both in understanding 
the financial pressures on schools and for projecting 
future deficits. (Chapter 4) 

Quality in Higher Education. — A number of 
studies have attempted to relate resources to out- 
puts in higher education. Most of these studies have 
indicated that this relationship is at best a tenuous 
one. Nevertheless, the Office of Program Planning 
and evaluation last year attempted once again to 
discover the relationships between student inputs 
and outputs. The desirable output was set \mcon- 
ventionally as the percent of college seniors going 
on to graduate school. In other words, it was as- 
sumed that the thirst for further knowledge im- 
parted to college graduates was a measure of the 
school’s success. An additional measure — die num- 
ber of Ph.D’s produced in relation to the number 
of graduates — was also used as a mark of quality. 

After school inputs were adjusted for the ratio 



of males enrolled in the total student population 
and the percentage of students with majors in edu- 
cation, it was concluded that the selectivity of the 
school, i.e., the ability of students, played a deter- 
mining role in explaining the percentage of stu- 
dents going on to graduate schools as well as the 
production of Ph.D’s. This factor is much more 
important, if regression coefficients are to be trusted, 
than expenditures per student. In other words, the 
findings collaborate those of other studies. The 
policy implication of this finding is that recruit- 
ment is likely to contribute more to excellence than 
an increase in outlays. (Chapter 5) 

Costs and Ability. — Colleges and universities 
which cater to more gifted students spend much 
more per student than those which enroll students 
with low SAT scores. A special study which looked 
at variations in expenditures in 1961-62 and 1965- 
66 in 70 small schools and 31 large universities ex- 
plained 50 percent of the variation by the SAT 
scores of entering freshmen. If anything, the gap 
between what was being spent on gifted students 
and less able ones has widened between 1962 and 
1966. 

The studies indicated that the expenditures per 
average freshman increased by §100 between 1962 
and 1966. For the gifted freshmen, however, the in- 
crease in expenditures was §333. Furthermore, the 
difference between the educational costs incurred by 
the school and the tuition is positively related to the 
ability of the student. If this analysis is correct and 
the majority of high-scoring freshmen come from 
well-to-do families, it would appear that the wealthy 
were being subsidized more as time went on. (Chap- 
ter 6) 

Admissions Policies and Growth. — A comparison 
of the admissions policies of 100 schools in 1961-62 
and 1965-66 indicated that the standards for ad- 
mission had not changed drastically during that 
time period. Despite the precipitous growth in en- 
rollments of 45 percent between 1961-62 and 1965- 
66, most talented students still managed to find 
places in quality schools. It was concluded also 
that much of the increasing enrollment consists of 
students with low SAT scores who were accommo- 
dated by institutions which accepted freshmen of 
similar ability before enrollment pressures devel- 
oped. In other words, quality institutions which 
have not changed their standards appreciably grew 
only as rapidly as the supply of talented freshmen 
increased. This growth of enrollment, 12 percent, 
was much less than the 28 percent growth of in- 



stitutions which catered to the average student. 
New institutions viiich catered to less academically 
attractive students were established during that pe- 
riod to accommodate a new wave of enrollments. 
(Chapter 6) 

Graduate Education. — The socioeconomic origins 
of graduate students satisfy the equality of oppor- 
tunity criteria better than do those of undergradu- 
ates. On the average, the social origins of gradu- 
ate students are somewhat more modest than those 
of students pursuing a B.A. Part of the reason for 
this seeming anomaly is the popularity of graduate 
programs among teachers, a group which generally 
comes from a below-average socio-economic back- 
ground. 

Our studies have indicated that aid to graduate 
students was unevenly distributed, at least in the 
mid-1 960’s. Stipends and fellowships were more 
easily available to students in the sciences than in 
the humanities or the liberal arts. A “C” student 
in the sciences was much more likely to be sup- 
ported in his graduate career than one pursuing a 
non-science major. 

In the past few years these inequities have been 
partially corrected, both by the somewhat more 
generous and catholic policy of the Office of Educa- 
tion, and by the non-restricted grants of the Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

We believe that the more able students were al- 
ready adequately supported by graduate fellowships 
in the late 1960’s. Whether this trend is going 
to continue to the 1970’s depends on two factors: 

(1) the funding of research and development activ- 
ities in universities; (These funds are an important 
source of earnings for many graduate students.) 

(2) the availability of Veterans’ Administration 
funds to finance the increasing enrollments at the 
graduate level. 

Our recommendation for the future financing of 
graduate education is modest. It would double the 
moneys spent for graduate students’ support in line 
with the growth of enrollment and cost of living 
increase. 

The impact of graduate students on university 
finances is quite another matter. Graduate educa- 
tion is much more expensive than the education 
of undergraduates. It is estimated that 40 percent 
of the instructional deficits in universities are 
caused by graduate students. To preserve quality in 
institutions of higher education, under those cir- 
cumstances, it may be necessary for the Federal 
Government to step up institutional grants that 



are tied to graduate student attendance, irrespec- 
tive of whether those students are maintained 
through Federal stipends or continue their educa- 
tion as a result of part-time enrollment (much 
of which is made possible by Government R & D 
funds). 

In this connection we have recommended that a 
national commission be established to examine the 
priorities for the establishment of strong graduate 
schools in a variety of disciplines. This commis- 
sion would then decide how a major congressional 
appropriation, between three and five billion dol- 
lars a year, should be distributed among centers of 
graduate excellence. (Chapter 7) 

The Case for General Aid. — In the light of the 
above findings, a number of proposals for general 
aid to institutions of higher education were exam- 
ined. This study examined the possible impact of 
the Miller Bill, the Bowen Growth Formula, the 
New York State Committee Formula, the Basic En- 
rollment Formula, Farrell-Anderson Growth Differ- 
ence Formula, the Carnegie Commission Proposal, 
and differential institutional payments based upon 
the affluence of the students. We found that the 
impact of these general aid proposals was likely to 
be quite similar for most institutions. Roughly 11 
percent of the amount would go to students in the 
lowest income quartile and roughly 40 percent of 
the benefit would accrue to students in the upper 
income quartile. Given the conjectural nature of 
the data on which the allocations were based, it is 
difficult to champion one formula over another. 
(Chapter 8) 

Required Student Aid. — The amount of aid 
which will be required to equalize educational op- 
portunities in the United States will depend to a 
large extent on the definition of the equality of 
educational opportunity. In this paper, two defini- 
tions of equality of educational opportunity were 
adopted: (1) That every high school senior who 
wished to attend a post-secondary institution 
should be afforded the money to do so, given pres- 
ent patterns of full-time and part-time attendance. 
(2) That every high school student regardless of 
family income should be encouraged to attend post- 
secondary institutions in the same pattern as chil- 
dren from upper income quartile families. 

Even with those restrictive assumptions, it is not 
at all clear how much money is really needed to 
attain these targets. Should the giants be equal to 
the average expenditure for college education by 
income group, or should they be equal to some 



other standard necessary to attend a two-year col- 
lege during tne freshman and sophomore years and 
the four-year public institutions later? Or, perhaps 
they should be set at what students actually 
spend? Quite different answers are obtained de- 
pending on what standard is used. For the OPPE 
projection, if average expenditures are taken into 
account and present enrollment trends are followed, 
the amount of money required to finance under- 
graduates is estimated at §1.4 billion in 1976. If 
the standard is set at the average cost of attending 
public institutions, the 1975-76 level reaches $2-2 
billion. Similarly, as much as §2.2 billion may be 
required by 1975 to finance the enrollments if the 
actual costs are taken into consideration. 

The results of this last projection are most in- 
teresting. They indicate that the rapid rates of 
growth of tuition and living costs at quality col- 
leges are putting an unusually heavy burden on 
parents in the upper half of the income distribu- 
tion whose children patronize these institutions. 
The rate at which average family contributions 
fail to cover these increasing costs is growing even 
faster than student aid needs for children of families 
in the lower two quartiles of the income distribu- 
tion. By 1976, roughly §0.5 billion will be required 
by children from families in the upper two quartiles 
as contrasted to §1.6 billion for children from fam- 
ilies in the lower half of the income distribution. 
This contrasts with some §300 million and §1.0 bil- 
lion for the same two income groups respectively 
in 1969. (Section 9) 

Institutional Deficits. — Increasing* levels of tui- 
tion are not likely to compensate fully for the com- 
bination of increased costs of education and in- 
creased enrollments between now and 1976. The 
educational deficit on current accounts is likely to 
increase from an estimated §3.5 billion in 1965-66 
to §5.3 billion in 1970-71, and grow to §8.1 bil- 
lion in 1975-76, if the lower projected levels of en- 
rollments materialize, and will be one billion dol- 
lars more if sufficient money is available to induce 
students from the lowest income quartile to attend 
at the same level as high quartile students. ^Chap- 
ter 10) 

Conclusions. — In a period when the function of 
the post-secondary system is being questioned, this 
monograph has struck an old-fashioned note of 
concern about the financial arrangements needed 
to maintain the revolution of rising expectations. 
Student financial aid, the first Federal priority, will 
have to grow quite substantially to §2.2 billion 



for undergraduates, and an additional §0.8 billk 
for graduates by 1975-76. 

If more ambitious goals of providing relati 
equality in educational opportunity are set by tl 
Federal Government, the total bill for student a 
may have to increase to §3.9 billion for unde 
graduates, and §1.0 billion for graduate studeni 
The additional §2.0 billion in aid should cau 
390,000 more full-time equivalent students to enro 

We have shown that the present structure of tl 
income tax would make it possible to finance 
large institutional aid program and still equal! 
the incidence of subsidies and burdens by incon 
quartile. Such a general aid program can be instr 
mental in equalizing the resources in schools a 
tended by children with various social origins, 
the general aid is high enough, it may reduce tl 
burdens which higher costs in undergraduate ed 
cation are placing on the middle class. 

Ideally, in order to forestall a middle-class revo 
against higher tuition, the Federal Governmei 
may wish to contemplate a §4.5 billion aid pr 
gram to institutions, 60 percent of it allocated c 
a per capita basis, and 40 percent tied to gradua 
and professional school support. In effect, the Fe 
eral Government would thus cover roughly on 
third of the institutional deficits cn current an 
capital accounts caused by instruction and allie 
outlays, and thus reduce the rising pressure c 
quality institutions to finance graduate education. 

Whedier a smaller institutional aid prograi 
should be contemplated before all student aid nee< 
are met is controversial. A smaller aid progran 
say §2.0 to §3.0 billion, can be advocated if tl 
Federal Government decides that it has a respons 
bility to provide the resources to educate student 
The counter-argument is that the States will 1 
able to provide the money if the students appe; 
at the college door. This is clearly a political judj 
ment. 

The study does not discuss a number of subsid 
ary programs, such as aid to developing institi 
tions, Talent Search, Upward Bound, or special n 
cruitment programs for disadvantaged students b 
graduate schools. The moneys needed for these pr< 
grams are dwarfed by the requirements for studer 
and institutional aid. 

When it comes to construction aid, we woul 
lean to providing some money for this purpos 
or’y in the absence of a general aid program. ] 
fiscal pressures on State and private resources ca 
be reduced in the area of operating funds, it wil 



be easier to nncl construction money from non- 
Federal sources. 

The recommendations tally closely with those 
of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
and a report by a group of Federal officials, “To- 
ward a Long-Range Plan for Federal Financial 
Support fcr Higher Education,” when assumptions 
are made about an “optimal world.” The Carnegie 
report calls for §9.1 billion in Federal expendi- 
tures (excluding outlays for research) in 1976-77 
(§9.4 billion in 1976-76), and the Federal report 
calls for §8.0 billion. Recommendations in these 
reports amounting to roughly a billion dollars are 
outside the scope of this paper. For optimal con- 
ditions, we would recommend a Federal program 
of §3.4 billion for student aid, and §4.5 billion of 



institutional aid. This compares with §3.4 billion 
of student aid under the Carnegie proposal and 
§3.8 million under the Federal proposal. 

This paper also analyzes programs that we can 
live with, and at the same time meet the aspira- 
tions of most Americans in a less-than-“optimal” 
world. In all probability, the Federal Government 
can “make do” with appropriations of $1.8 billion 
for student aid, and $2.0 billion for institutional 
support. These lower figures are conditioned on the 
establishment of channels to provide loans to stu- 
dents. 

Since aid cannot be targeted as effectively as 
under our assumptions, it would be prudent to 
provide for a 15 percent additional level in grants, 
and 30 percent more in loans. : 



Part I 
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The first part of this study discusses the possible benefits of 
post-secondary education, and goes on to examine the revolution 
in social demand for higher education, which has resulted in 
higher expectations by the children of the poor to attend college. 
The demand for post-secondary education is projected to 1976 
on the assumption that the aspirations of the poor for a college 
education will be met. 
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1. Purposes of Higher Education Aid 



When asked why he climbed the Himalayas, a 
noted mountaineer answered with puzzlement, “be- 
cause they are there.” The postulates of Federal 
aid to higher education are no more rational than 
the mountain climber’s desire to master the highest 
peaks in the world. They have much else in common. 
Both the mountains and the system of post-secondary 
education have been with us for a long time. Both 
mountains and universities are, for the most part, 
esthetically pleasing— they are perhaps the most 
attractive parts of our natural and itellectual envir- 
onment. Yet, to avoid false sentimentality, we ought 
to examine very closely the purpose of our aid to post- 
secondary institutions. This type of examination may 
very well help to devise better, newer and most 
.effective vehicles for aid. 

Arguments for Federal Aid Summarized. — What 
are the arguments which bolster Federal concern 
for higher education? Probably the most common 
is the contention that higher education produces 
a pool of highly skilled manpower needed to sup- 
port the technological progress of our society. 

The second argument, closely related to the first, 
is that additional education enhances the effective- 
ness of the labor force, makes it more productive, 
and hence adds to the gross national product. It 
has been stated that the general welfare is increased 
especially because of the knowledge produced in 
the higher education sector. 

The third argument which has been advanced 
to justify Federal aid to higher education is that 
post-secondary studies are an avenue of social mo- 
bility, and that it is reasonable for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to remove the barriers to upward advance- 
ment that exist because of low parental incomes. 

A fourth argument for Federal aid is based on 
more sophisticated premises. It states that part of 
the return in terms of higher incomes to persons 
attending post-secondary institutions results from: 
(1) their investment in more education, (2) their 
superior ability, and (3) shortages of persons with 
these skills. Therefore, in order to approach a more 
equal distribution of income, the Federal Govern- 
ment should reduce the shortage of highly edu- 
cated people. 



Another argument cogently submits that intel- 
lectual excellence in a society depends on a strong 
post-secondary education system. This non-eco- 
nomic argument for Federal aid to higher educa- 
tion may be developed along the lines of one of 
the more frequently stated purposes of the pub- 
lic school system, that of citizenship building. Col- 
leges and universities are expected to shape the fu- 
ture leadership of this society. The U.S. Congress 
has emphasized this position by passing a higher 
education student aid amendment which provides 
for withholding aid to students who are convicted 
by the courts in the course of campus protests. 

The following pages examine *ese five argu- 
ments in greater detail. 

Manpower Requirements. — The argument that 
highly educated manpower is required to operate 
the increasingly complex technological society has 
been voiced by a large number of people. Cross- 
sectional data do not seem to substantiate this 
point. Studies of employment dianges between 1950 
and 1960 indicate that industries with higher rates 
of growth in output per worker did not increase 
their employment of skilled or white-collar work- 
ers any faster than those where productivity in- 
creased more slowly (see Tables 1-1 and 1-2). 



Table 1-1. — Percent of White-Collar Workers by 
Changes in the Rates of Growth of Output Per 
Worker, 1950 to 1960 



Industry Class 


Per Cent 
White-Collar 
Workers 


Per Cent 
of Workers 
Under Age 35 


Change in O/W under 2% 




37 


Increase in cinp. under 15%. .. 


36 


Increase in cmp. 15+% 

Change in O/W 2 0 to 3.9% 


50 


38 


Increase in cmp. under 15%. • • 


33 


36 


Increase in cinp. 15+% 

Change in O/W 4.0+ % 


54 


41 


Increase in cmp. under 15%*. . 


24 


34 


Increase in cmp. 15+%.. 

* Excluding agriculture. 


53 


43 


Source: A. J. Jafle, and J. Froomkin, Technology and 
Praeger, New York, 1968, p. 88. 


Job*, Frederick 



Table 1-2 . — The Proportions of Skilled , Semi- 
skilled and Unskilled Workers to Total Produc- 
tion Worker Employment in 1950 and 1960 in 
Manufacturing Industries 



Av, annual per cent 
change in output 
per worker 


Skilled 


Semiskilled 


Unskilled 


Total 


0-1.50 


1950 


42.3 


44.6 


13.1 


100.0 


1960 


42.9 


47.3 


9.8 


100.0 


1.51-2.50 


1950 


27.4 


63.2 


9.4 


100.0 


1960 


28.2 


63.8 


8.0 


100.0 


2.51-3.50 


1950 


16.5 


68.4 


15.1 


100.0 


1960 


18.1 


71.5 


10.3 


100.0 


3.51-4.50 


1950 


26.8 


65.9 


7.3 


100.0 


1960 


28.0 


66.8 


5.2 


100.0 


4.51 + 


1950 


21.1 


70.5 


8.4 


100.0 


1960 


28.5 


65.3 


6.2 


100.0 



Source: A. J. Jaffa, and J. Froomkin, Technology and Jobs , Frederick 
Praeger, New York, 1968, p. 264. 



The proportion of professionals in the labor 
force increased substantially only in those indus- 
tries where there was considerable investment in 
research and development activities (both govern- 
ment and private), such as the aircraft, electron- 
ics, and chemical industries (Appendix A Table 
A-l). In fact, the total number of scientists in in- 
dustry and business scarcely increased from 1962 to 
1968 (see Table 1-3) . 

Currently, we have very little evidence that the 
present level of technological change needs to be 
supported by even higher levels of education. On 
the other hand, there may be a need for more 
education in society in order to better equip work- 
ers to shift to new jobs, perceive new needs and 
opportunities, and achieve greater adaptability and 
readiness to leam. There is, however, little evi- 
dence of any urgent need to encourage higher 
education to make progress possible. This conclu- 
sion is supported by Denison's studies of European 
countries in the post-war period, where he found 



Table 1—3 . — Characteristics of Scientists in the United States, Type of Employer, and Primary Work 

Activity, 1962 and 1968 

1962 1968 



Type of Employer 

Educational Institutions 

Federal Government 

Other Government. . . 

Military 

Non-profit 

Industry and Business. 

Self-Employed 

Other 

Not Employed 

No Report.. 

Totals 

Primary Work Activity 

Research and Development 

Basic Research 

Applied Research 

Management or Administration. 

Management or Administration of Research 

and Development 

Teaching 

Production and Inspection 

Other. 

Not Employed 

No Report * 

Totals 



Total No. 


Percent 


Total No. 


Percent 


60,319 


28 


117,746 


40 


24,962 


12 


29,666 


10 


12,031 


6 


10,031 


3 


4,415 


2 


7,155 


2 


9,445 


4 


11,204 


4 


0,800 


42 


95,776 


32 


5,095 


2 


6,462 


2 


3,936 


2 


1,729 


1 


3,439 


2 


12,707 


4 


498 


, , 


5,466 


2 


214,940 


100.0 


297,942 


100.0 


75,679 


35 


96,036 


32 


32,744 


15 


46,177 


15 


31,382 


15 


38,841 


13 


48,226 


22 


62,870 


21 


27,852 


13 


28,568 


10 


33,907 


16 


62,087 


21 


18,778 


9 


16,847 


6 


31,032 


14 


35,115 


12 


3,439 


2 


12,707 


4 


3,879 


2 


12,280 


4 


214,940 


100.0 


297,942 


100.0 



Sources: National Science Foundation, National Register of Scientific and Technical Pertonnel, 1962, and Reviews of Data on Science Resources, No. 16, 
December 1968. 



very little relation between increases in educational 
levels of the labor force ancl productivity changes 
during those years. 1 

Role of Government in Solving Shortages. — The 
argument that the Government must take a hand 
in solving shortages in given occupations has had 
several facets, only one of which is valid. There is 
some justification for the Government’s concern 
with expanding training for particular occupations 
in which there are shortages and incomes are high. 
For example, in the medical profession, among the 
reasons for high incomes are the small number of 
medical schools and their limited capacity, the 
high costs of medical training, and the lengthy 
process of internships and residencies that are re- 
quired for professional certification. By contrast, 
in other occupations such as computer program- 
ming, salaries that are currently high may he ex- 
pected to be reduced because of the market forces 
that are at work. The high salaries attract persons 
to the occupation, and the relatively short train- 
ing period will make available an increase in the 
supply of computer programmers in the near fu- 
ture. Such an increase in supply has the tendency 
to reduce the income from that occupation. 

Looking to the near future, the United States 
in 1975 may be faced with a surplus of persons 
having a college degree, in terms of present educa- 
tion standards for jobs. The number of college 
graduates in die labor force, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, is likely to be 12.4 million. 
The demand, based on a generous extrapolation of 
industry growth and utilization, is projected at 12.2 
million. 2 More pessimistic forecasts about the sup- 
ply and demand of college graduates place the sur- 
plus at somewhat over a million in 1975. 3 

If present occupational standards for employ- 
ment of these workers are maintained, a small sur- 
plus of college graduates is likely. This surplus is 
not substantial and may not be readily apparent if 
college graduates displace people with some college 
training, and those with some college then take 
jobs formerly performed by high school graduates. 
In summary, the shortage of manpower argument 
has only limited applicability as a ba§is for Federal 
policy. 

1 Denison, Edvard F., Why Growth Rates Differ, Brookings 
Institution, 1967. 

“Rosenthal, Neil ^H., and Hedges, Janice Ncipert, "Match- 
ing Sheepskins with Jobs,” Monthly Labor Review, Volume 
91, No. 11 (November 1968), p. 10. 

3 Jaffc, A. J., and Froomkin, J., Technology and Jobs, Prac- 

gcr, 1968, pp. 157-158. 



Productivity, Labor Participation and Education. 
— The corollary argument that post-secondary edu- 
cation increases the productivity of persons is par- 
tially true. It has been observed that persons with 
college degrees have higher starting salaries, steeper 
increases in income, higher participation rates in 
the labor force, and later retirements. At the same 
time, there are substantial costs of higher educa- 
tion that include opportunity costs, late entrance 
into the labor force, tuition, etc. 

It is not at all clear, though, how much of the 
increased wages received by college graduates is due 
to their higher ability levels, how much is due to 
scarcity, and how much can be ascribed to the 
benefits of education itself. Some preliminary stud- 
ies by Cut wright 4 indicate that possibly as much 
as one-third of the salary differential may be due to 
different levels of ability. This is much more than 
has been estimated by Becker in his studies of re- 
turns to post-secondary education. 3 Without more 
detailed information there is no way to estimate 
these differentials. If the preliminary estimates are 
correct, investments in conventional capital are 
likely to be as productive as investments in people, 
and the second argument does not provide a ra- 
tionale for Federal aid to higher education. 

Social Mobility. — This argument has two facets. 
The first, that of equity, argues that children of 
equal ability ought to have equal opportunities in 
obtaining an education. The second stresses de- 
mocratization of education as a factor in social 
stability. As our society becomes more affluent, 
more and more parents desire some college experi- 
ence for their children. Denying these expectations 
may very well create social stresses detrimental to 
the fibre of this democracy. 

The reasonableness of both facets of this argu- 
ment cannot be denied. Yet, once it is accepted, it 
should be realized that if money is spent on higher 
education, it is not spent on something else. If the 
capital stock of a country is to suffer as a result of 
over-investment in education, economic growth 
may be retarded. To what extent one may wish to 
trade off economic growth as against social stabil- 



Pilot Study of Factors in Economic Success or Failure. 
Based on Selective Service and Social Security Records," by 
Phillips Cutwrigln, Washington, D.C.: Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics, 1967. 

■Becker, G. S., Human Capital, A Theoretical and Empiri- 
cal Analysis xvith Special Reference to Education, Princeton 
University Press, 1964. 



ity is a value judgment. On the other hand, judi- 
cious fiscal policy which raises money in such a way 
as not to impinge investment may very well recon- 
cile those two opposing concerns. 

Equality of Incomes. — The argument to the effect 
that subsidies to higher education are justified 
because they will reduce income disparities can be 
divided into two parts. First, subsidies to educa- 
tion should be distributed in such a way that the 
returns to the individual grow less with every addi- 
tional increment in educational attainment. In 
other words, the rate of return to the individual on 
the investment in a college education should be 
less than that of a high school education, and the 
returns from graduate school should be less than 
those from an undergraduate degree. If this is 
achieved, income disparities in society will be re- 
duced. 

To bring about this state of affairs, a first neces- 
sary step is to reduce the scarcity of persons with 
higher education. It is unlikely that shortages can 
be eliminated unless higher education is subsidized 
quite heavily. A subsidy program would attract 
more people into higher education and thus in- 
crease the supply of college trained people and 
thus reduce some of the current income inequali- 
ties. 

Such a program would also reduce the invest- 
ment costs of the individual student. These are 
substantial at higher educational levels since they 
include the foregone income of die student — a size- 
able stun for a high sdiool graduate. 

Two consequences of a subsidy program for 
higher education would tend to reduce income 
disparities. They are: (1) an increase in the de- 
sire to enroll in a higher educational program; 
and (2) a reduction in the risk of dropping out of 
the program because of a shortage of money. By 
contrast, the lower level of income due to die in- 
crease in the supply of college trained persons may 
act as a disincentive to potential higher education 
students. A more detailed explanation of this model 
appears in Appendix A. 

If public policy is to reduce income disparities 
between those who attend or graduate from cob 
lege and those who do not, we are likely to have a 
more egalitarian society. This may be a desirable 
goal for social policy, but is not without certain 
attendant risks. For instance, unless tomorrow’s 
egalitarian society confers high status upon occu- 
pations with high training content, the small dif- 
ferential in incomes will discourage some bright 



people from attending post-secondary institutions. 0 
The prospect of a talent loss caused by smaller in- 
come differentials is a real threat. 

The Quality of Life. — The success of higher edu- 
cation in furthering leadership could perhaps be 
measured by indicators in the same way that voting 
rates measure participation in civic activities. As- 
suming these to be valid measures, one could assess 
the success of the higher education system according 
to geographic location, political beliefs, religious 
background, etc This possibility is recognized here, 
but translating it into operational terms is beyond 
the scope of the current study. 

The contribution of higher education to the Na- 
tion’s' intellectual excellence is even more difficult 
to assess. Its existence would argue for limited aid 
to selective institutions of higher learning. 

It is very easy to make an argument that only 
the best institutions with the brightest students and 
the most brilliant professors ought to be subsi- 
dized. The percolator theory of excellence does not 
make much sense, i.e. getting masses of people in- 
volved in post-secondary education is not an effi- 
cient way to create excellence. Intellectual climate 
and style are nurtured in a limited number of in- 
stitutions, and a dispersion of talent is not likely to 
create excellence. On the contrary, it is likely to 
thwart it. Taking this argument to its logical con- 
clusion requires that a special vehicle for rewarding 
excellence should be developed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Some Policy Criteria.— If one were eclectic in 
choosing the reasonable parts of each of the five 
arguments, one might come to the conclusion that 
Federal policy ought to stress the increased avail- 
ability of college education in general and of 
graduate studies for certain shortage occupations. 
The programs should be so administered as to 
shelter areas of intellectual excellence from some of 
the more mundane pressures of day-to-day changes 
in social policy. Care should also be taken that the 
quality of instruction does not vary by social class. 
The goal of equalizing attainment for persons of 
different ability, witich has motivated compensatory 
and remedial instruction on the elementary and 
secondary level, should also motivate the higher 
education establishment. 

In terms of more specific programs, the objectives 

°Thc policy implications of offering at the same cost train- 
ing programs of differing social values arc beyond the scope 
of this study. An academic writer should examine them 
closely. 



can be implemented by the following measures: 
(1) Extend the opportunity to attend colleges and 
universities to a larger proportion of youths from 
lower income families. (2) Increase the average 
quality of content of units of instruction offered, 
especially to poorer and less able students. (3) In- 
crease the opportunities for graduate study in 
specialties which are either scarce or oriented to the 
public sector. (4) Change the relative amounts of 
instruction undertaken in specific subject matter 
fields to increase the relevance of higher education 
to orient college to improve the quality of life. 

Each of these objectives is significant to the 
future economic and social growth of the United 



States. Each is competitive with the others, since 
with limited resources one objective may be ad- 
vanced only at the expense of the others. The role 
of the Federal Government in the post-secondary 
educational world is to provide judicious subsidies 
in such a way that socially desirable levels be 
reached, levels which will not be reached without 
Federal Government intervention. In choosing 
funding levels for programs one must decide what 
is the relative importance of each objective, at 
which level subsidizing this objective may become 
crucial, and how effective is a given form of Federal 
assistance in meeting the objectives to which it is 
addressed. 



2. Aspirations and Demand for Post-Secondary Education 
in the Mid 1960’s* 



I 



In 1964 two Columbia University researchers, 
Jaffe and Adams, discovered a principle governing 
college enrollments. After analyzing the educational 
attainment of Americans between 1880 and 1950, 
they deduced that higher education enrollment was 
directly proportional to the number of high school 
graduates. The Jaffe-Adams principle stated that 
roughly five out of ten white male high school 
graduates were likely to enroll in some post-secon- 
dary institution and that the ratio was four in ten 
"'hen applied to white females. This ratio held 
fairly constant with only minor variations from 
1880 through 1950. 

No sooner had the two researchers stated this 
principle than the Federal Government introduced 
radically new legislation to encourage attendance at 
post-secondary institutions. The aspirations of the 
population and the character of the post-secondary 
institutions changed drastically. Since then, diere 
are indications that the principle has stopped 
operating. 

A survey of aspirations of parents and high school 
seniors in 1965 and the subsequent enrollment in 
post-secondary institutions in 1967 currently indi- 
cates that roughly six out of ten males are likely 
to enroll in some post-secondary institution in the 
late 1960’s. 

Jaffe and Adams, who analyzed this second sur- 
vey as well, also found that the aspirations by 
income group had changed significantly between 
1959 and 1965. While college enrollment intentions 
between 1939 and 1959 increased equally for all 
income groups, in 1965 the children of poorer 
parents planned to attend college at twice the rate 
of 1959, while college attendance intentions of the 

• This section is based on the work of A. J. Jaffe and Wal- 
ter Adams. Some of it has been previously published in the 
College Board Review, Winter 1964-65 issue; The American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology, Volume 23, No. 1, Janu- 
ary 1964; and special work done for Dr. Jaffe and Mr. Adams 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census under OE grant No. 
OE-6-1 0-039. 1 he authors of the study have made available 
the unpublished information to the Office of Program Plan- 
ning and Evaluation which has summarized it. 



children of the rich increased only 6 percent. 

This section summarizes the findings of Jaffe 
and Adams on college attendance trends between 
1880 and 1950, discusses the aspirations of the 
parents of. college seniors of the class of 1966, 
follows them into college as of February 1967, and 
describes the characteristics of college students 
during the mid-60’s. 

It depicts a revolution in expectations which is 
likely to democratize participation in higher educa- 
tion. The extent of sudi democratization would seem 
to depend in large part on the amount of student 
aid available, and on continued expansion of low- 
cost, liberal-access colleges (chiefly public two-year 
community colleges) in the years ahead. The work 
of Jaffe and Adams is supplemented in this section 
by some analyses drawn from Project Talent data 
which describe the college experience of children 
of the poor, the middle class, and the rich. 

Attendance and Retention at Post-Secondary 
Institutions, 1880 to 1960 

Since high school graduation is normally a pre- 
requisite to college attendance, it is not surprising 
that post-secondary enrollments and high school 
graduation are closely related. What is surprising 
is that for the period between 1880 and 1960 a 
fairly constant ratio of high school graduates en- 
rolled in college. 

Throughout the period 1880 to 1920, approxi- 
mately half of the white male high school graduates 
entered college. During the Great Depression of the 
Thirties and during World War II the ratio of 
high school graduates entering college dropped 
slightly. It reached a low of four out of ten in 1935, 
and recovered to the five out of ten level by 1945. As 
far as can he judged, in the early 1950’s and around 
1960 college attendance patterns pointed to the 
continuation of the same five out of ten enrollment 
rate. It is difficult to be precise about the develop- 
ments in the recent past because some of the high 
school graduates of the early 1960’s will not enroll 
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in college for the first time until some 5 to 15 years 
after graduation. 

Among non-white males, the college attendance 
pattern for high school graduates was similar to 
that of white males prior to the middle 1910’s. After 
that date, concurrently with an increase in the 
proportion of non-whites graduating from high 
school, the rate declined to nine in twenty. It is 
significant that in a period when high school grad- 
uation rates increased significantly for both the 
white and non-white population (it went up from 
roughly 20 to 65 percent for white males and from 
10 to 35 for non-whites between 1920 and 1955) 
the proportion of white males who entered college 
remained relatively constant, if one compensates 
for the effects of the Depression and the War, while 
that of non-white males appears to have declined 
slightly (see Figure 2-1). 

From 1880 through 1950, four in ten white and 
non-white female high school graduates entered 
college. Until the mid-1920's, more non-white fe- 
male high school graduates went to college com- 
pared to white females. During the 1930’s, the rate 
for botli whites and non-whites decreased by one- 
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third, and stayed that way during the 1950’s. There 
is some evidence that enrollment rates for white 
females have returned to the four in ten ratio. The 
1960 census statistics, on which this analysis is 
based, do not permit a similar conclusion about 
non-white females. Whether the rate of attendance 
of non-white female high school graduates is also on 
the upswing cannot be estimated from that data, 
because delayed entrants are more common among 
Negroes compared to whites (see Figure 2—2) . 

The retention rate in college was practically con- 
stant for the period 1880 to 1930 for white males, 
with slightly more than half of the entrants gradu- 
ating from college. In the immediate period after 
World War II there was a temporary upswing in 
graduation rates — up to close to six out of ten. In 
the case of white women, roughly four out of ten 
of each age-cohort graduated from college. 

For non-white men, slightly more than nine in 
twenty are likely to complete four years of higher 
education. The graduation rate of non-white women 
is slightly higher than that of white women (see 
Figure 2-3). " 

The historical analysis indicates that there has 

Percent of white female* who entered college 




Percent of non-white female* who entered college 
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Figure 2—1. — Percent of Males and Females who Attended Post-Secondary Institutions , I8S0—195O 

Source: A. J. .Taffe and Walter Adams, “Trends in College Enrollment,” Collcuc Board Revive, No. 55, Winter 1964-65, P. 2S. 
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Figure 2—2. — Percent of Males and Females who Graduated From High School , 1880—1955 

\ Source: A. J. Jaffe and Walter Adams, “Trends in College Enrollment," College Board Review , No. 55, Winter 1964-65, P. 28. 



been considerable stability in college attendance 
for high school graduates, ever since the earliest 
period in U.S. history for which statistics are avail- 
able. 

When 1970 decennial census data become avail- 
able, it will be possible to extend the historical 
age-cohort analysis presented in Figures 2-1, 2-2, 
and 2-3 to include an additional decade. But in 
the meantime we may note that between 1960 and 
1966 according to two Census Bureau studies, the 
proportion of all high school graduates entering 
college immediately rose from just over four in ten 
to very nearly five in ten. Since at both dates (again 
the data are those of the Census Bureau) oyer a 
third of first-year college students had delayed col- 
lege entrance for more than a year following high 
school graduation, we may infer that six out of ten 
1966 high sc^icol graduates or more will eventually 
enter college. In addition to increased Federal stu- 
dent aid, massive expansion of inexpensive open- 
door public two-year community colleges probably 
account for the increase in college entrance in the 
1960’s. In 1960, 22 percent of the college freshmen 



selected two-year schools. In 1966 the proportion 
was 34 percent, or over half again the 1960 figure. 

College Aspirations of Parents of High School 
Seniors in the 1960’s 

Just as high school graduation was considered a 
normal requirement for the upwardly mobile in 
past decades, so does a college degree appear to be 
an increasingly popular avenue for today’s transi- 
tion to the adult world. As high school graduation 
became more universal, in a short 30 years the pro- 
portion of young people in post-secondary institu- 
tions increased from one in six to more than four in 
ten. Walter Adams, one of the investigators on 
whose work this section is based, has called the col- 
lege experience the “educational rite of passage 
which really matters.” 

This trend is reflected by the majority of mothers 
whose children were high sdiooi seniors in the Fall 
of 1965. Fully eight out of ten of the mothers inter- 
viewed by the U.S. Bureau of the Census in a na- 
tionwide sample used for the Current Population 
Survey wanted their children to attend college. Gen- 
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Figure 2—3 . — Percent of Moles and Females who Entered Post-Secondary Education and Graduated fwm 

College, 1880-1950 

Source: A. J. Jaffe and Walter Adams, “Trends in College Enrollment,” College Board Review, No. 55, Winter 1964-66, P. 30. 



erally, more mothers of boys than of girls a van ted 
college experience for their children. Although an 
identical proportion of mothers of both boys and 
girls had themselves attended college, about 9 per- 
cent fewer of the girls’ mothers favored college for 
their children. 

Six percent more of the mothers of non-white sen- 
iors, as compared to mothers of white seniors, 
wanted their children to go to college. This oc- 
curred despite the fact that only one non-white 
mother in ten, as compared to one white mother 
in six, had attended college herself. 

• In most cases, a mother’s educational aspirations 
for her children are related to her own level of 
schooling. Seventy-three percent of the mothers of 
male high school seniors who had less than eight 
years of education themselves wished that their sons 
would attend college, as compared to 98 percent 
of mothers who had attended college. 

There is an even more striking disparity between 
the attitudes of mothers who have different levels 
of education with respect to the education of their 
daughters. Among mothers who had had a primary 



education or less, 13 percent fewer desired that their 
daughters go to college than their sons. The differ- 
ence between the aspirations for sons and daughters 
declined to 4 percent for mothers who were high 
school graduates, and was less than 1 percent for 
mothers who had attended college (see Table 2-1) . 

The length of attendance desired also correlates 
with the education of the mother. While a full 
third of the mothers with less than a high school 
education would be content if their children had 

Table 2-1 . — Proportion of Mothers of High School 
Class of 1966 Who Expressed a Desire that Their 
Children Enroll in College , by Educational Level 
of Mother. 



Sex of 
seniors 


Mothers’ educational attainment 


0-8 years 


9-U years 


12 years 


1 year plus 
college 


Male 


73 


84 


91 


98 


Female ...... 


60 


72 


87 


97 


Difference .... 


13 


12 


4 


1 



Source: Unpublished tabulation by A. J. Jaffe and Walter Adams of a 
special survey conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 



some college, at the other extreme 90 percent of 
the mothers who attended college desired that 
their children complete at least four years of post- 
secondary education. 

The contrast is even more striking with respect 
to the graduate or professional school aspirations 
of mothers for their children in relation to their 
own educational experience. While one mother in 
six who had not attended college expressed a wish 
that her child should continue beyond the four 
years of college, one out of three mothers with 
some college experience expressed this aspiration for 
her child (see Table 2..2). 

Table 2-2. — Level of College Attainment Desired 
by Mothers for the High School Class of 1966, by 
Level of Education of Mother 



Mothers* educational attainment 

Level of College 1 year 

wished by mother 0-6 years 9-11 years 12 years college 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 

Some college 32 36 26 10 

Full college 53 48 57 55 

Grad, or prof. 

school 15 16 17 35 

All levels........ 100 100 100 100 



Source: See Table 2-1. 

Some notable differences were also recorded be- 
tween mothers of white and non-white seniors with 
respect to the level of educational attainment. 
Roughly half of the non-white mothers hoped that 
their children would graduate from a four-year 
college (as contrasted to 44 percent of the white 
mothers) and, in addition, 28 percent hoped their 



children would attend professional or graduate 
school (only 17 percent of the white mothers de- 
sired this level of attainment for their children). 
See Table 2-3. 

Table 2-3. — White, Non-White Differentials in 
Level of College Attainment Desired by Mothers 
of the High School Class of 1966, by Level of 
Education of Mother 





No 

post-high 

school 


Some college, 
but less 
than 4 years 


Finish 

four-year 

college 


Professional 
or graduate 
school 


Total 


White 


18 


21 


44 


17 


100 


Non-white. . 


12 


21 


49 


18 


100 



Source: See Table 2-1. 



It is interesting to note that, in detailing college 
plans, twice as many non-whites as whites were 
planning to attend two-year colleges on their way 
to a four-year college degree. 

College Plans of Seniors 

In general, the college plans of high school sen- 
id’s corresponded closely to the educational aspira- 
tions expressed by their mothers, though the aspira- 
tions of the seniors are somewhat below those ex- 
pressed by their mothers. About seven out of ten 
seniors expressed a desire to attend college, as con- 
trasted to eight out of ten mothers who wished 
their children to go to college. 

The higher the education of the mother, the 
higher her aspirations, the more definite the col- 
lege aspirations of seniors, and the closer the rela- 
tion between the wishes of the mother and the 
aspirations of the seniors (see Table 2-4). 



Table 2-4. — High School Seniors’ Plans and Mothers’ Plans, Toted, and by Educational Level of the 

Mother, 1960 

High School Seniors’ Plans 

Mothers’ wishes 



for seniors No college College Total 

No college. ,.. . 84 16 100 

College 18 82 100 



High School Seniors’ Plans 



Mothers* wishes 
for seniors 


Mothers* own 
educational 
attainment 


No college 

Number Percent 


College 

Number Percent 


Number 


Total 

Percent 


No college 


No college 


265 


83 


53 


17 


318 


100 


No college 


College 


9 


. . 




, , 


9 




College 


No college 


336 


21 


1,230 


79 


1,566 


100 


College 


College 


18 


5 


370 


95 


388 


100 



»q 



Source: See Table 2-1. 



Roughly the same proportion of white and non- 
white seniors were certain about their plans to at- 
tend college. By contrast, 30 percent of the non- 
white, as contrasted to the 24 percent white were 
less certain of their plans. If the differential be- 
tween white and non-white attendance rates con- 
tinues, one may infer that the non-white's plans 
are less realistic (see Table 2-5) . 

Comparison of Expectations of High School Sen- 
iors, 1959 and 1965. — Comparisons of the plans of 
seniors for two time periods, 1959 and 1965, high- 
light important changes in expectations. The com- 
parison is based upon two similar (but not identi- 
cal) surveys of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
which collected the information presented below 
as part of its October Current Population Surveys. 

The questions asked by the Census make it pos- 
sible to sort the college plans of seniors by family 
income, and also by occupation of the head of the 
household. 1 

When one looks at college attendance of high 
school seniors, keeping the dollar amount of the 
family income constant, the changes in college plans 
are quite drastic. Twenty-three percent more sen- 
iors from families with less than S3, 000 in income 
planned to definitely attend college in 1965, as 
compared to 1959 — double the proportion in 1959- 
By contrast, only 3 percent more students definitely 
planned to go from families in the upper half of 
the income distribution (see Table 2-6). 

An even more dramatic change is observed if 
one takes into account the relative distribution of 
incomes. It was noted in Table 6 that the propor- 
tion of high school seniors in families with less 
than S3, 000 income declined from 19 to 13 per- 
cent of the total. By contrast the relative propor- 
tion of seniors in families with more than S7,500 
income increased from 29 to 44 percent. If the 1959 
income categories are reconstituted to approximate 
the 1965 income distribution, an even clearer pic- 
ture emerges. Once again, children of the poorest 
parents double their intention to enroll in college, 
an increase of 23 percent over 1959 levels, while 
those in the upper half of the income distribution 
increase them by 6 percent over the 1959 levels 
(see Table 2-7). 

’The data presented below should be treated with caution. 
The questions asked in the 1965 survey, as compared to those 
in the 1959 survey, may favor an increase in affirmative an- 
swers. While conclusions about the oterall change in lc\cls 
of high school seniors are by no means firm, more confidence 
can be placed upon relative changes in college-going plans 
by income and by occupation of the head of household. 



Table 2-5. — College Plans of High School Seniors, 
Male and Female, White and Non-White, by Cer- 
tainty of Plans, and Extent of College Planned 

For 



Seniors’ plans 


Male 


Female 


White 


Non-white 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


No college 


21 


37 


30 


20 


Don’t know about college. . 


11 


10 


10 


13 


College-“Yes, maybe” 


28 


22 


24 


30 


2-year college only. . . . 


9 


8 


9 


o 

u 


4-year college 


19 


14 


15 


21 


College- ‘Yes, definitely” 


40 


31 


36 


37 


2-year college only . . . . 


5 


5 


5 


7 


4-vear college 


35 


26 


31 


30 


All plans 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Source: See Table 2-1. 



An equally encouraging change in high school 
seniors’ college plans can be deduced from an analy- 
sis of their plans, when examined by occupation of 
head of household. The increase in college attend- 
ance intentions has been most dramatic among 
children of blue-collar and farm workers, and (see 
Table 2-8) those who are unemployed or not in 
the labor force. 

This relationship may be of particular signifi- 
cance, especially when it is compared to earlier 
analysis which showed that very little change in 
the trend to go to college occurred between 1939 
and 1959.- Analysis of college plans suggested that 
between 1939 and 1959 there were slight increases 
for children of families in all occupational groups. 
Only during the period between 1959 and 1965 did 
the expectations of children of blue-collar workers 
and farm workers increase drastically in compari- 
son to the children of white-collar workers. 

Though the discrepancy in college planning by 
income and occupation was far slighter in 1965 
than in 1959, considerable differences still remained 
in the mid-1960’s. It is our feeling, however, that 
with increased availability of student aid, and with 
increased access to inexpensive public colleges (es- 
pecially ttvo-year ones), the “planning gap" prob- 
ably represents differing intellectual orientations 
for differing social classes as much as it represents 
the direct effects of greater or lesser wealth. 

The reasons given by the high school seniors in 
1965 for not planning on college generally support 
this inference. Only about one student in eight 
mentioned finances as the chief deterrent to college 

- JafTc, A. J., and Adams, Walter, “College Education of U.S. 
Youth; The Attitudes of Parents and Children,” The Ameri- 
can Journal of Economics and Sociology, Volume 23, No. 1, 
January 1961, Table -1, p. 282. 
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Table 2-6. — Seniors’ College Plans by Family Income, Fall 1959 and 1965 

(In percent) 







All high 
school seniors 






Seniors* College Plans 




\ 1 

1 j 


Family income 


1959 


1965 


% change 


Total 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


Under S3, 000: 


19 


13 


- 6 










% 


1959 








100 


23 


52 


25 




1965 








100 


46 


39 


15 


* ( 

: j 

1 1 
4 : 


% change 










+23 


-13 


-10 


$3,000-4,999: 


24 


17 


- 7 










1959 








100 


40 


40 


20 


■! 


1965 








100 


47 


38 


15 


** f ■ 


% change 










+ 7 


- 2 


— 5 


\ 


S5, 000-7, 499: 


28 


26 


- 2 










1 \ 


1959 






• 


100 


52 


29 


19 


> } 


1965 








100 


58 


31 


11 


% change 










+ 6 


+ 2 


- 8 


; i 


S7,500 and over: 


29 


44 


+ 15 










i 


1959 








100 


68 


17 


15 


*' ] 


1965 








100 


71 


- 22 


7 


- j 


% change... 










+ 3 


+ 5 


- 8 


* 3 


Total: 


100 


100 














1959 








100 


49 


32 


19 




1965 








100 


60 


29 


11 


* 

l ] 


% change 










+ 11 


- 3 


- 8 


* ; 


Source: See Table 2-1. 
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Table 2-7. — Comparison 


of High School Seniors’ 


front 


poor families, 


one case 


out of five (exclud- 


} 'j 

< 



College Plans, Fall 1959 and 1965, Adjusted for 
Family Income Changes, 1959-1965, in Income 
Distributions 

(Percent) 



ing “other” reasons), as contrasted to one case out 
of ten for children whose family income exceeded 
$5,000 (see Table 2-9). 



Adjusted family income 




Percent “Yes’* 
for college plans 


1959 


1965 




Under $3,000. . . 


Under S4,000 


1959 


23 






1965 


46 


% change . . 






+23 


S3,000-4,999. . . . 


$4,000-5,999 


1959 


40 






1965 


52 


% change . .. 






+ 12 


$5,000-7,499. . . . 


$6,000-8,499 


1959 


52 






1965 


65 


% change . . 






+ 13 


$7,500 and over. 


$8,500 and over 


1959 


68 






1965 


74 


% change . . 






+ 6 



Source- See Table 2-1. 

attendance (or one in ten, if we include the am- 
biguous category “other” in the tabulations). The 
rest of them mentioned reasons such as marriage, 
apprenticeship, etc., for not continuing their edu- 
cation. It remains true, however, that financial de- 
terrents were mentioned more often by students 



Some Implications of Rising Expectations 

College, undoubtedly, has become an American 
staple. In order to accommodate the varying aca- 
demic abilities of high school graduates, a variety 
of colleges have been established. 

For minority groups and for the poorer segments 
of the population the “open door” community col- 
lege is an important port-of-entry for post-secondary 
education. 

The near universality of aspirations to attend 
college should not obscure the fact that important 
differences exist between whites and non-whites 
concerning the uses of college. Non-whites, more 
than whites, tend to regard college as the principal 
avenue towards upward mobility. Non-white fe- 
males, as compared to white ones, place an especial- 
ly high valuation on college as an avenue towards 
social mobility (see Table 2-10) . 

Members of minority groups pose a real challenge 
to the conventional concept of post-secondary edu- 
cation. Intentions of twelfth grade students elicited 
by the Equal Opportunity Report indicate that 
roughly two-thirds of minority (Negro, Indian, 
Puerto Rican, and Mexican-American) students 
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Table 2-8. — High School Seniors' College Plans , Fall 1959 and 1965, by Occupation of Head of Household 

(Percent) 

. .. All high school seniors Seniors’ College Plans 

Major occupation 

househofd head 1959 1965 % change Total Yes No not reported 



White-collar. 

1959 

1965 

% change., 

Manual and service 

1959 

1965 

% change. 

F?rm, 

1959 

1965 

% change. 

Unemployed or not in labor 

force 

1939 

1965 

% change 

Total 

1959.. ...... 

1965.. ... 

% change 

Source: See Table 2-1. 

with very low verbal ability test scores planned to 
enroll in college. This ratio was half again as high 
as for majority (white plus Oriental-American 3 ) 
students with similar achievements. 4 In the low-to- 
average verbal score range, one-third more minor- 
ity students expressed a desire to attend a post- 
secondary institution than was the case for majority 
students. Only in the instance of high ability stu- 
dents were the intentions of majority and minority 
seniors identical (see Table 2-1 1). 

Minority students as a group aspired to more 
years of education than did majority students. Gen- 
erally, the lower the ability, the lower the aspira- 
tions for both groups in terms of number of years 
of post-secondary education to be obtained. More 
than half of the very low achievers expect to quit 
before obtaining four years of college, in contrast 
to one in six in high ability groups. More than 25 
percent of the seniors in the high ability group de- 
sire a professional or graduate degree, as compared 
to 1 4 percent of very low achievers. 

The proportion of students who plan to enroll 

3 Oriental Americans closely resemble white Americans for 
significant educational variables, such as test performance and 
educational attainment. 

‘It is possible that better-off majority students are likely to 
enroll in commercial trade schools, and pay for skill training 
which minority students expect to get in a junior college 
without cost. 



+3 



100 


66 


19 


15 


100 


74 


18 


8 




+ 8 


- 1 


- 7 


100 


37 


41 


22 


100 


52 


36 


12 




+ 15 


- 5 


-10 


100 


43 


37 


20 


100 


54 


28 


18 




+ 11 


- 9 


- 2 



100 


43 


37 


20 


100 


54 


28 


18 




+ 11 


- 9 


- 2 


100 


47 


33 


20 


100 


60 


29 


11 




+ 13 


- 4 


- 9 



in college from bodi racial groups is roughly simi- 
lar, slightly favoring the minority students, despite 
the fact that their academic achievement is much 
lower. If special analyses of the Equal Opportunity 
Survey are to be credited, ' much of this higher 
motivation may be due to the relatively high self- 
regard of low achieving (by national standards) 
minority students, who actually believe they per- 
form fairly well (and in many instances probably 
do) by the standards of their school. Mediocre 

Table 2-9. — Main Reason for Not Attending 

College 

All Seniors Family Income 

Number Percent Under $5,000 $5,000 Sc Over 
(000) Percent Percent 



Learning a trade. . . 174 27 21 32 

Taking a job 155 24 30 21 

No desire. . Ill 18 14 20 

Finances 77 12 18 10 

Marriage 65 10 10 10 

Scholarship 54 9 7 7 

Total 636 100 100 100 



Note: There were two additional reasons on the questionnaire checklist. 
No students at all checked “no college near here.” Only five students 
checked “work to help family,” and these responses are included in the 
“finances 0 category. The table also excludes “other 0 reasons, since we are 
principally concerned with the relative significance of specific and defined 
deterrents to college entrance. If “other 0 is included in the table, propor- 
tions checking each specific reason are slightly lower. “Finances, 0 for ex- 
ample, becomes only 10 percent for “all seniors, 0 “scholarship 0 becomes 7 
percent, “taking a job° becomes 20 percent, etc. 

Source: See Table 2-1. 



34 37 



48 48 



100 100 
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Table 2-10. — Why Seniors Planned College , 1966 



Best way to get ahead Proportions of Various Groups of 

in life Seniors Planning on College 





Percent 


Get a college education: 


Non-white 


82 


Boys , 


83 


Girls 


81 


White 


77 


Boys 


87 


Girls 


65 


All other ways: 


Non-white 


67 


Boys 


66 


Girls 


67 


White. 


56 


Boys 


63 


Girls 


46 



Source: See Table 2-1. 



performance in high performance schools appar- 
ently is a deterrent to college planning for both 
majority and minority students — but it is also true 
that most students in high performance schools are 
majority, ones. 



To conclude, aspirations for post-secondary edu- 
cation appear to have permeated both the poor and 
the rich, the high and the low academic achievers, 
and racial majority and minority groups. This es- 
calation in higher educational aspirations was con- 
current with large increases in student aid from 
Federal sources during the early and mid-1960’s, as 
well as the establishment of numerous inexpensive 
public colleges. 

Characteristics of College Students 

New Entrants. — About 25 percent of all Spring 
1966 high school graduates whose family income 
placed them in the lower income quartile were en- 
rolled in college by February 1967. This was 
roughly half of the total who expressed an interest 
in attending college. Four out of ten had gone to 
two-year colleges with the rest going to senior ones. 

In the second quartile of the income distribution, 
roughly 40 percent (or eight out of ten of those 
expressing an intention to attend) had enrolled in 
college, with a little less than half of these attend- 
ing junior colleges. 



Table 2-11. — College Plans and Extent of Higher Education Desired by Level of Verbal Ability , for Fall 

1965 High School Seniors, Total United States 



All seniors All college planners 



Level of verbal 
ability and race 


No 

college 

plans 


Plans on 
going to 
college 


All 

plans 


All plans 


Does not 
desire 
full 

college 


Desires 

full 

college 

only 


Desires 
grad, 
or prof, 
school 


All levels 
of higher 
education 
desired 


ah 

levels 

desired 


Very low 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Number 


Majority 


61 


39 


100 


8,154 


60 


29 


11 


100 


3,148 


Minority 


37 


63 


100 


5,694 


51 


33 


16 


100 


3,587 


Total. 

Low to average 


51 


49 


100 


13,848 


55 


31 


14 


100 


6,735 


Majority 


43 


57 


100 


40,294 


41 


43 


16 


100 


22,969 


Minority 


28 


72 


100 


4,650 


35 


38 


27 


100 


3,371 


Total 

Above average 


41 


59 


100 


44,944 


40 


43 


17 


100 


26,340 


Majority 


18 


82 


100 


40,187 


15 


48 


37 


100 


33,002 


Minority 


17 


83 


100 


1,157 


14 


40 


46 


100 


953 


Toial. 

All levels 
Majority 


18 


82 


100 


41,344 


15 


48 


37 


100 


33,955 


(observed) 

Minority 


33 


67 


100 


88,635 


28 


45 


27 


100 


59,119 


(observed) 

Minority 


31 


69 


100 


11,501 


40 


36 


24 


100 


7,911 


(expected)*. . . . 
Total 


49* 


51 


100 


11,501 


47 


37 


16 


100 


7,911 


(observed) 


33 


67 


100 


100,136 


29 


44 


27 


100 


67,030 



♦The "expected” presents the minority's plans and desires as if they accorded with those of the majority with respect to levels of verbal ability. 

Source: Special tabulations of the Coleman study 12th grade data, reported by Walter Adams, "Caste and Class, Relative Deprivation, and Higher Edu- 
cation,” unpublished. 



Table 2—12. — High School Graduate Enrollments in College 



Family income 


2 -year 
college 


4-year 

college 


All college 


No college 


All high 

school graduates 


Number Percent Number Percent Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Under S4, 000 - 


41,979 9.7 


64,873 


14.9 106,852 


24.6 


327,840 


75.4 


434,692 


100.0 


Under $3,000 


18,082 6.7 


34,846 


13.0 52,728 


19.8 


215,041 


80.2 


267,969 


100.0 


$3,000-3,999 : 


23,897 14.3 


30,027 


18.0 53,924 


32.3 


112,799 


67.7 


166,723 


100.0 


$4,000-5,999 , 


84,347 17.3 


95,452 


19.6 179,799 


36.9 


307.979 


63.1 


487,778 


100.0 


$6,000-7,499 


42,145 II. 5 108,453 


29.6 150,578 


41.1 


215,981 


58.9 


366,579 


100.0 


$7,500-9,999 ! 


96,417 19.7 153,526 


31.3 249,943 


51.0 


240,121 


49.0 


470.064 


100,0 


$10,000 and over 119,620 U.8 311,757 


48.9 431,377 


67.7 


205,413 


32.3 


437,020 


100.0 


$10,000-14,999 i 


87,145 18.3 205,018 


43.0 292,163 


61.3 


184,369 


38.7 


476,532 


100.0 


$15,000 and over 


32,475 20.2 106,739 


66.5 139,214 


86.7 


21,274 


13.3 


160,488 


100.0 


All income levels 384,508 15.9 734,061 


30.4 1,118,567 


46.3 I 


,297,564 


53.7 2,416,133 


100.0 


Source: See Table 2-1. 


















Table 2-13. — 1966 High School Graduates Entering and Not Entering College the Following Fall or 


Early 


Winter — and for Those Who Entered, the Type of College Entered 












Entered College 












Did not 


Entered Entered 






All high 


Student 


enter 


a 2-year a 4-year 


All 


school 


characteristics 


college 


college college 


entrants 


graduates 




Percent 




Percent 


Percent 




Percent 




Percent 


Age, October, 1966: 


















18 years or less 


75 




86 


95 




92 




83 


19 years or more 


25 




14 


5 




8 




17 


All ages 


100 




100 


100 




100 




100 


Family income: 


















Under $3, 000 


16 




5 


5 




5 




11 


$3,000-3,999 


9 




6 


4 




5 




7 


$4,000-5,999. 


24 




22 


13 




16 




20 


$6,000-7,499 


17 




11 


15 




14 




15 


$7,500-9,999 


18 




25 


21 




22 




20 


$10,000-14,999 


14 




23 


28 




26 




20 


$15,000 and over 


2 




8 


. 14 




12 




7 


AH incomes 


100 




100 


100 




100 




100 


Under S7,500 


66 




44 


37 




39 




53 


$7,500 and over 


34 




56 


63 




61 




47 


All incomes 


100 




100 


100 




100 




100 


Occupation, head of household: 


















Blue-collar ..... 


75 




56 


44 




48 




62 


White-collar 


25 




44 


56 




52 




38 


All occupations 


100 




100 


100 




100 




100 


Father’s education: 


















1 1 grades or less 


60 




44 


23 




30 




45 


12 grades 


27 




27 


37 




34 




30 


13-15 grades 


9 




21 


14 




16 




13 


16 grades or more 


4 




8 


26 




20 




12 


All levels 


100 




100 


100 




100 




100 


11 grades or less 


60 




44 


23 




30 




45 


12 grades or more 


40 




56 


77 




70 




55 


All levels 


100 




ioo 


100 




100 




100 



In the third income quartile, half went to col- 
lege (again roughly eight out of ten of those with 
college-going intentions) and only four out of ten 
entered junior colleges. 

In the top income quartile, roughly two-thirds of 
the total (or nine out of ten who had plans to at- 



tend) entered college, and only one out of four 
chose the junior college route. 

According to the Census statistics, just over one- 
third of all the freshmen enrolling for tk-° first 
time attended junior colleges. This figure differs 
slightly from the OE estimate which represents all 



first time registrations, including students who de- 
layed entrance following high school graduation 
(see Table 2-12). 

To bring the picture into better focus, roughly 
one-lialf of the male students and one-third of the 
female students from families with incomes under 
$6,000 a year started a college career in two-year 
colleges. One-third of the freshmen who came from 
families with an income of $6,000 to $10,000 a 
year chose the junior college route. Only one-fourtli 
of the freshmen from families with incomes of 
$10,000 and over started out in junior colleges (see 
Table 2-13). 

Another way of looking at the choice of colleges 
is by level of tuition. A freshman coming from a 
family with an income under $10,000 a year in one 
out of two instances went to an institution where 
the tuition fees were less than $250 per year. By 
contrast, children of parents with incomes over 
$10,000 a year usually attend high priced institu- 
tions, with less than one out of three enrolling in 
schools where tuition was less than $250 a year 
(see Table 2-14). Most colleges with tuitions under 
$500 are public ones, and colleges with tuitions of 
$500 or more are nearly all private schools (virtu- 
ally all with tuitions of $1,000 or more are private 
although this is changing as tuitions continue to 
increase in both public and private colleges). 

Private schools with tuitions of $1,000 and over 



predominantly enroll freshmen from well-to-do 
families. Only 6 to 10 percent of freshmen from 
families with less than $10,000 income a year en- 
tered these schools. By contrast, between 20 to 25 
percent of freshmen from families with incomes 
over $10,000 a year were enrolled in high tuition 
(almost entirely private) colleges. 

Financing of student expenses by males and fe- 
males is quite different. Females receive their prin- 
cipal support from their families. In the lower in- 
come group, in families with incomes under $5,000, 
just over one-third of the males and just under 
half of the females had more than 75 percent or 
more of their expenses paid by their families. In 
the highest income group for which we have infor- 
mation, freshmen from families of $15,000 and over, 
70 percent of the males and 80 percent of the fe- 
males had 75 percent or more of their expenses 
paid by their parents (see Table 2-15). 

Students in all income groups financed part of 
their college expenses from other sources. Roughly 
one-third of the students from families with in- 
comes under $5,000 borrowed some money to pay 
for their college expenses. By contrast, only 16 per- 
cent of the students from families with $15,000 in- 
come or more borrowed. It would appear that sum- 
mer earnings and income from w6rk during the 
school year are still an important source of financ- 
ing college. About one out of every two tapped the 



Table 2-13. continued. — 1966 High School Graduates Entering and Not Entering College the Following 
Fall or Early Winter and for Those Who Entered , the Type of College Entered 



Student 

characteristics 








Entered College 








Did not 
enter 
college 


Entered 
a 2-year 
college 


Entered 
a 4-year 
college 


All 

entrants 


All high 
school 
graduates 






Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Father’s education: 


1 1 grades or less 




. . . 


50 


50 


100 


, . . 


12 grades 




. * . 


27 


73 


100 


. . . 


13-15 grades 




. . . 


43 


57 


100 


... 


16 grades or more 




. . . 


14 


86 


100 


• • • 


Ability score: 


High 




19 


29 


62 


51 


35 


Medium and low 




81 


71 


38 


49 


65 


All levels 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Average high school mark: 


B— or better 




45 


39 


73 


61 


53 


C-f or poorer 




55 


61 


27 


39 


47 


All marks 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


High school curriculm: 


College preparatory 




19 


56 


84 


74 


45 


All other 




81 


44 


16 


26 


55 


All curricula 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Source: Unpublished data from 1966 Census Bureau followup of 1965 high school seniors, cited in Adams, loc . cit. 



Table 2-14 . — College Tuition and Fees Paid by 
High School Graduates of the Class of 1966 En- 
tering College , by Level of Income 







Family Income of Student 


Subject 


Total 


Under 

$5,000 


$5,000- 

9,999 


$10,000- 

14,999 


$15,000 
and over 


Tuition and fees of 
college student is 
attending 

Males 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Under S250 


42.7 


49.0 


50.4 


32.9 


32.7 


S250-499 


31.9 


34.0 


28.7 


35.5 


32.7 


S500-999 


11.7 


10.6 


13.2 


11.8 


9.1 


Si, 000 and over. . . 


13.7 


6.4 


7.7 


19.8 


25.5 


Females 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Under 5250. ..... 


38.6 


51.4 


45.7 


29.3 


22.7 


S250-499 ... 


34.8 


34.3 


32.8 


41.4 


31.8 


S500-999 


12.3 


8.6 


10.3 


12.1 


20.5 


Si, 000 and over. . . 


14.3 


5.7 


11.2 


17.2 


25.0 



Source: See Table 2-1. 



first of these sources of funds, and nearly one : n five 
the second. 

Non-college employment during the academic 
year is an important ancillary source of income 
for students coming from families with less than 
SI 5,000 a year. Roughly one out of eight of these 
students held such a job. Scholarships also are more 
heavily concentrated among the poor than the rich. 
More than one out of four newly enrolled stu- 
dents from families with less than S5,000 a year, or 
between §5,000 and §9,999, had a scholarship or 
else was empk ed by the school, as contrasted with 



one out of five from families with incomes from 
§10,000 to §14,999, and about one out of seven 
from families with incomes of §15,000 and over 
(see Table 2-1 6A). 

Financing at more or less expensive colleges dif- 
fered considerably. Though the more affluent stu- 
dents at expen live colleges tend to pay a larger 
proportion of their costs from family funds, never- 
theless the difference between the total bill and the 
portion of it met by parents is relatively great be- 
tween children with parents with similar incomes 
attending schools with different costs. Consequently, 
students at more expensive colleges spend funds 
obtained from more sources, are half again as likely 
to receive scholarships, and two and a half times as 
likely to take out student loans — in comparison 
with students at less costly, predominantly public, 
colleges (see Table 2-1 6B). 

Junior Colleges. — Junior colleges tend to attract 
lower income students as compared to four-year in- 
stitutions. Yet, if the enrollment patterns of the 
mid-1 960’s are to be credited, they do not enroll 
proportionally very many more students from the 
lowest income quartile. Students with parental in- 
come of less than §4,000, those coming from the 
bottom quartile of the income distribution, ac- 
counted for 11 percent of the entrants in junior 
colleges, as contrasted to 9 percent in four-year in- 
stitutions. (Percentages in this and the following 
paragraph are from Table 2-13) 

The striking income contrast between two-year 
and four-year colleges shows up in the enrollment 
of children from families in the quartile right 



Table 2-15 . — Extent of Support by Families for 1966 College Seniors, by Income 









Family income of student 




Subject 


Total 


Under 

$5,000 


$5,000- 

9,999 


$15,000- 

14,999 


$15,000 
and over 


Proportion of college expenses paid by student’s family 

Males 


Number reporting 


306 


45 


130 


76 


55 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


More than 75 percent 


50.3 


37.8 


46.9 


50.0 


69.1 


50 percent to 75 percent 


14.7 


4.4 


14.6 


19.7 


16.4 


Under 50 percent 


15.7 


20.0 


18.5 


15.8 


5.4 


None 


19.3 


37.8 


20.0 


14.5 


9.1 


Females 


Number reporting . . 


251 


35 


115 


58 


43 


Total.. 4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


More than 75 percent . 


57.4 


45.7 


46.1 


70.7 


79.1 


50 percent to 75 percent . 


12.0 


14.3 


18.3 


10.3 


7.0 


Under 50 percent . 


14.7 


20.0 


15.7 


12.1 


11.6 


None. 


13.9 


20.0 


20.0 


6.9 


2.3 



Source: See Table 2-1. 



Table 2—1 6 A. — Source of Funds (Excluding Family Support and Loans ) Used to Finance College , for 

Freshman, Fall 1966 and Early 1967, by Level of Family Income 









Family income of student 




Subject 


Total 


Under 

$5,000 


$5,000- 

9,999 


$10, GOO- 
14, 999 


$15,000 
and over 


Sources of funds for students’ college expenses 

Total (percent) 


138.2 


136.6 


146.5 


137.0 


120.1 


Summer earnings, , 


48.8 


37.8 


55. 1 


47.4 


44.4 


Other savings 


18.5 


17.1 


18.2 


23.7 


13.1 


Scholarship 


18.3 


23.2 


20.2 


15.6 


13.1 


Veteran’s benefits 


0.9 


1.2 


0.8 . 




2.0 


College employment , . . . . 


6.2 


4.9 


9.3 


4.4 


2.0 


Non-college employment 


11.9 


13.4 


11.3 


17.0 


5. 1 


Other sources 


7.1 


14.9 


9.3 


2.2 


2.0 


None of the above mentioned 


26.5 


24.4 


22.3 


26.7 


38.4 



Note: Sources add to more than 100 percent because of multiple mentions. 



Table 2— 16B. — Scholarships Received and Loans 
Taken Out by Freshmen, Fall 1966 and Early 
1967, by Level of College Tuition and Fees (ex- 
cluding studetits mentioning no supplementary 
sources of funds) 



XA11 At mm 


College tuition and fees 


oourcv*) vix 

financing 


Total 


Under $500 


$500 and over 


Loan - 

Scholarship 


Percent 

23 

25 


Percent 

16 

22 


Percent 

39 

35 


Average number of sources 
reported (including those 
in Table 2-I6A) 


1.75 


1.65 


2.03 



Source; See Table 2-1. 



above the lowest quartile, those with parents earn- 
ing between $4,000 and $6,000. Just over one out of 
five junior college entrants are in this quartile, as 
confasted to about one in eight four-year college 
entrants. The differences are equally pronounced 
among children of the rich, those with incomes 
over SI 5,000 a year: one out of 12 junior college 
entrants is in this income group, as contrasted to 
one out of seven of all four-year college entrants. 

Junior colleges can be characterized, relative to 
four-year colleges, as institutions which cater to fi- 
nancially and academically poorer students, stu- 
dents who generally start their higher education 
later, and students whose parents in 1 1 cases out 
of 12 did not graduate from college. 

Characteristics of Undergraduate Students En- 
rolled in Four-Year Institutions in 1967. — Accord- 
ing to Census estimates, 13.1 percent of all under- 
graduate students attending four-year institutions 
came from families who had incomes of leas than 
$5,000 a year; 19.6 percent came front families in 



the next income bracket, $5,000 to $7,499; 19.0 per- 
cent came from families with incomes between 
.$7,500 and $9,000; and 48.3 percent were children 
from families whose income was over $10,000 a year. 
This does not include 18 percent of the students 
who claimed not to be dependent on their families. 
Two- thirds of these were married and living with 
their spouses. 

Generally, the higher the family income, the 
higher the proportion of students in institutions 
with high tuition and fees. It is significant to 
note that students who claimed to be non-depen- 
dent on their family's support, and were married, 
and for whom family income information is not 
available, attended low tuition institutions at ap- 
proximately the same rate as the dependent stu- 
dents in the lower income quartile. Attendance 
patterns of unmarried non-dependent students re- 
sembled more closely the distribution for dependent 
children whose parents earned §5,000 to §7,500 a 
year. 

Non-u hite students accounted for less than 6 per- 
cent of the total enrollments in post-secondary 
institutions. More than 43 percent of them attended 
institutions with tuition of less than §250 a year as 
contrasted to 30 percent of the whites. Institutions 
with tuition and fees over $1,000 a year enrolled 
11 percent of the non-whites as contrasted to 21 
percent of the whites. 

Roughly 70 percent of the students came from 
metropolitan areas. The students from non-met- 
ropolitan areas mostly attended institutions with 
low tuition and fees. This partially reflects the 
lower incomes of persons in rural areas, and prob- 
ably regional differences in college costs as well. 
High cost private colleges and universities are 



